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MANUEL  AND  ME 


We  inherited  Manuel  three  years  ago  when  we 
bought  a half  acre  of  land  fifteen  miles  outside  of 
Guatemala  City,  just  off  the  highway  to  El  Salvador. 
Manuel  was  living  with  his  wife  and  five  children  on 
this  land  in  a one-room  adobe  house  with  outdoor 
cooking  area.  For  a salary  of  $20.  a month  he  was 
guarding  the  week-end  house  and  doing  the  garden- 
ing. We  continued  paying  him  $20.  a month,  while 
piling  on  additional  duties  — installing  a chain-link 
fence,  digging  a well,  planting  new  trees  and  shrubs. 

Today  Manuel’s  family  numbers  eight  persons. 
In  addition  to  gardening  and  guarding  the  property 
(nights,  week-ends,  vacation  months,  whenever  we 
are  away),  Manuel  builds  and  repairs,  and  every 
week  cleans  the  house,  does  the  laundry;  days  we 
are  both  in  town  he  does  the  dishes,  makes  the 
beds,  feeds  the  animals,  and  pays  the  milkman. 

Now  we  pay  Manuel  $60.  a month  — about 
twice  the  rate  for  workers  in  this  area.  And  me? 
The  income  from  the  modest  $10,000  we  have  in- 
vested in  a local  savings  bank  is  more  than  Manuel’s 
annual  salary.  Trudie  works  part-time  as  a librar- 
ian, for  a ridiculously  low  salary  by  U.S.  standards, 
earning  six  times  what  Manuel  gets  for  full-time.  I 
get  annual  royalties  from  a textbook  written  in  my 
spare  time  equal  to  three  times  Manuel’s  total  in- 
come. Let’s  not  mention  our  monthly  teacher  retire- 
ment payments,  totalling  nine  times  what  we  pay 
Manuel.  So  Manuel,  working  for  us,  is  twice  as  well 
off  as  his  fellow  workers,  and  we  are  18  times  as 
well  off  as  he,  and  since  our  family  is  one  quarter 
the  size  of  his  — well,  you  can  figure  it  out.  And 
you,  dear  reader,  probably  earn  20  or  30  times 
more  than  Manuel,  but  you  don’t  live  face-to-face 
with  him,  or  his  neighbors.  I do. 

Manuel  just  asked  for  a $10.  advance  on  his 
wages  to  buy  corn;  I just  got  $30.  in  quarters  and 
pennies  for  convenience  in  paying  $0.54  every  other 
day  for  milk  for  our  pets;  we  give  our  one  cat  and 
two  dogs  exactly  as  much  milk  as  Manuel  gives  his 
six  children,  wife,  and  self.  With  meat  it  is  different 
— a pound  a day  for  the  pets;  four  pounds  of 
meaty  soup  bones  a week  for  Manuel  and  his  family. 

Housing?  Again  we  were  generous.  We  bought 
$150.  worth  of  materials  so  that  Manuel  could  add 
a second  room  to  his  house;  our  house  only  cost  120 
times  that  much. 


Water?  We  worry  if  our  two  wells  and  storage 
tanks  will  supply  enough  water  in  the  dry  season  for 
our  flowers,  vegetables,  one  shower  and  one  tub. 
Manuel  doesn’t  have  this  worry  — his  nearest  water 
supply  is  a twenty-minute  walk  from  his  shack,  and 
his  wife  and  children  carry  it  up  a steep  slope  on 
their  heads.  Nor  does  Manuel  have  the  complaints 
we  hear  from  our  states-side  friends  about  repair 
bills  for  TV,  plumbing,  cars,  since  he  is  not  bur- 
dened with  any  of  these  things. 

Eggs?  Trudie  and  I average  one  a day,  limiting 
ourselves  to  avoid  cholesterol.  The  doctor  looked  at 
Manuel’s  children  and  said:  they  should  each  eat 
one  egg  a day,  but  of  course  you  can’t  afford  that. 
Try  to  give  them  an  egg  twice  a week.  I open  the 
icebox  and  notice  olives.  Let’s  see:  one  martini  with 
olive  = how  many  eggs? 

Wrist  watch?  I bought  mine  (Swiss)  at  a cus- 
toms-free store  on  the  island  of  San  Andres  off 
Nicaragua  — Manuel  hasn’t  been  there.  He  bought 
his  for  $10.  from  a fast-talking  rural  street  vendor 
who  happened  to  pass  our  house  as  we  were  hauling 
trash  to  the  dump. 

Manuel  chops  firewood  for  our  fireplace  while 
each  afternoon  after  school  his  kids  scrounge  for 
sticks  to  supply  the  outdoor  fire  on  which  they  cook 
tortillas.  We  walk  for  exercise  while  Manuel  mows 
the  lawn. 

I look  at  our  picture  windows  and  hand-woven 
curtains,  and  remember  the  dark  interior  of  Manuel’s 
two  rooms. 

We  wanted  to  buy  Manuel  a small  piece  of  land, 
since  he  hasn’t  space  for  chickens,  much  less  a 
vegetable  garden.  The  person  who  owns  all  the  land 
around  here  is  asking  $10,000  an  acre,  although  the 
land  is  being  used  only  to  graze  a few  cows.  Still, 
Trudie  and  I plan  to  buy  land  in  front  of  our  house 
to  “protect  the  view,’’  and  to  put  in  some  flowering 
trees. 

This  week  we  are  off  to  Ethiopia  to  ride  a rubber 
raft  down  the  Omo  River.  Manuel  will  take  care  of 
things  24  hours  a day  while  we  are  gone.  I find  out 
that  he  hasn’t  even  travelled  to  our  favorite  spots  in 
Guatemala. 

Manuel  and  me.  I inherited  him  at  $20.  a month 
and  now  pay  him  $60.  a month.  I provide  him  eggs, 
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a high  protein  diet  supplement,  a bi-weekly  stalk  of 
bananas,  vitamins  — and  most  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days off.  But  the  goddess  of  justice  is  still  outraged. 
Of  course,  I could  refuse  to  have  Manuel  or  anyone 
else  work  for  me.  Unemployed  and  out  of  sight,  he 
might  disturb  my  peace  of  mind  less  often  — would 
justice  then  be  served? 

Manuel  and  me.  I try.  I mean  well.  But  is  that 
enough?  Or  must  there  be  a different  system , a new 
dispensation  of  power,  so  that  Manuel  and  I,  born 
equal,  will  have  a more  equal  chance  in  life? 

Tom  Hunt 

Guatemala  Friends  Worship  Group 
“SPONTANEOUS” 

A conference  on  Worship  and  Improvisation  led 
by  Tom  and  Sandy  Farley  will  take  place  at  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center  the  weekend  following  Thanks- 
giving, November  26-28.  The  retreat,  sponsored  by 
the  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  Education 
Committee,  is  open  to  friends  of  all  ages.  (Nursery 
care  may  be  arranged.) 

Participants  will  join  in  workshops  on  corporate 
preparation  for  corporate  worship.  The  cost  of  the 
weekend  is  $30  per  person.  A kitchen  coordinator 
(in  exchange  for  free  board  and  registration)  is 
needed.  Contact  Tom  and  Sandy  Farley,  “Spon- 
taneous Combustion,”  at  P.O.  Box  4411,  San  Rafael, 
CA  94903,  (415)  472-5577. 


The  Cry  of  a Child 

Ethics  is  abstract  and  difficult.  Manuel  will  make 
this  issue  concrete  and  tender.  But  he  has  six  children, 
one  recently  born.  And  ethics  is  nothing  if  not 
responsibility.  Richard  Sennett  tells  us  it  is  adoles- 
cent behavior  to  seek  security,  plan  our  lives  and 
our  cities,  avoid  pain,  abhor  compromise.  (“The 
Uses  of  Disorder,”  Penguin,  paper,  1970.)  So  all  of 
us  are  trying  to  build  our  communities,  fathom 
their  ethics,  stand  on  the  rock  from  which  history 
(the  unexpected  change)  cannot  be  written.  Either 
order,  or  we  give  up  on  ethics,  act  on  personal  pre- 
ference, “do  what  feels  good.” 

Although  it  may  sound  patronizing,  I believe  we 
are  all  children.  When  there  are  more  than  seven 
variables,  limited  man  arrives  by  the  method  of  suc- 
cessive approximation.  When  the  child  cries  “hide 
me,”  we  lie  to  the  man  brandishing  the  gun.  Are 
we  compromised?  Can  we  not  then  be  trusted?  Is 
our  shining  honor  tarnished  if  we  have  limits  be- 
yond which  pressure  will  bend  us?  Even  rock  flows 
under  sufficient  pressure. 

The  child  in  us  cries  for  an  absolute  standard.  If 
we  fail  that  test,  the  child  recoils  and  says  we  have 
no  standard.  When  will  we  learn  that  we,  too,  are 
part  of  a changing,  flexible  world,  but  that  we  have 
vision,  truth,  beauty,  power,  love,  and  iron  in  our 
souls  which  allows  us  to  stand  98%  of  the  time? 

RS 


THE  WATER  OF  LIFE 

“At  the  Source  of  the  Longest  River,  the  Sound  of 
the  Hidden  Waterfall.  . . ” 

— T.  S.  Elliot 

The  people  lived  by  a great  river.  They  dipped 
up  the  water  in  pitchers  for  their  nourishment  and 
the  cleansing  of  their  houses.  They  praised  the  water  in 
the  pitcher  as  they  poured  it  out  and  the  river 
which  supplied  their  needs  in  abundance.  Only  a 
few  thought  of  the  spring  in  the  mountains  which 
was  the  source.  These  few  praised  the  hidden  water- 
fall. 

Now  the  water  in  the  pitcher  we  call  the  Inward 
Light,  the  river  is  Christ  who  enlightens  the  world, 
and  the  Spring  is  God,  eternally  pouring  out  His 
grace  upon  us  as  the  sun  pours  out  his  light  for  the 
world,  and  a shaft  of  sunlight  for  each  one  of  us. 

Madge  T.  Seaver 
San  Francisco  Meeting 
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An  Ethic  for  these  Times 

Is  it  wrong  intentionally  to  harm  another  person?  Is 
it  right  for  an  unmarried  man  and  an  unmarried 
woman  to  live  together  and  be  personally  and  physi- 
cally intimate?  Is  it  good  for  a married  person  to 
have  an  intimate  personal  relationship  with  some- 
one to  whom  they  are  not  married?  Is  it  bad  to  use 
a preposition  to  end  a sentence  with?  Is  it  ok  to 
refuse  to  pay  taxes  for  purposes  that  are  not  in 
harmony  with  one’s  personal  values?  Should  all 
children  be  required  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
fluently  in  at  least  two  languages  and  be  forbidden 
to  watch  television  progams  during  this  period?  OK, 
not  OK,  should,  good,  bad,  right,  wrong.  Are  some 
acts  worse  than  others?  Is  anything  absolutely  right, 
good,  or  absolutely  wrong  and  bad?  When  everyone 
begins  to  do  something,  like  getting  divorced,  sleep- 
ing around,  stealing,  killing,  lying,  using  sloppy 
language  and  thinking  — does  the  act  become  less 
wrong?  How  can  anyone  tell  when  something  is 
right  or  wrong?  Are  these  new  questions? 

Yes,  these  are  new  questions.  Yes,  when  more 
people  engage  in  behavior  that  has  in  the  past  been 
morally  wrong,  then  that  behavior  becomes  less 
wrong.  No,  nothing  is  absolutely  right  or  wrong. 

(1.)  Although  these  questions  seem  to  be  old, 
they  must  be  asked  and  answered  again  for  each 
generation  — for  each  new  person  who  joins  the 
human  society.  And  although  it  seems  that,  after 
all,  the  culture  into  which  we  are  each  born  actually 
carries  with  it  an  ethic  into  which  we  all  become 
socialized  so  that  we  really  don’t  have  to  re-invent 
the  wheel  (about  what  is  right  or  wrong)  each  time 
someone  is  born  — that  only  seems  to  be  true.  In 
truth,  every  human  generation  has  the  task  of  trans- 
mitting an  ethic  to  the  new  generation.  This  task  is 
made  much  more  difficult  when  the  society  is  ex- 
periencing rapid  social  change,  much  easier  when 
change  is  slower  and  less  widespread. 

(2.)  Yes.  When  more  people  start  behaving  in 
ways  that  were  morally  wrong  in  the  past,  then  that 
behavior  becomes  less  wrong,  or  even  right,  or  un- 
noticeable.  How  can  this  be?  Of  course,  this  relates 
to  the  next  question  about  whether  anything  is  ab- 
solutely right  or  wrong,  or  whether  all  moral  judg- 
ments are,  at  bottom,  only  relative  or  situationally 
defined.  Unless  someone  has  recently  discovered 
clear  proof  that  all  societies  through  all  time  have 
agree  on  all  matters  of  moral  judgment  for  all  be- 
havior, then  it  must  be  accepted  that  people,  hu- 
man beings,  create  moral  standards,  and  those  moral 
standards  depend  on  historical  and  contemporary  situ- 
ations, and  they  vary  considerably.  So  although  we 
might  well  say  that  there  are  many  acts  which  many 


societie  seem  to  agree  on  almost  universally,  we  are 
not  saying  that  any  act  is  absolutely  right  or  wrong. 
It  depends  entirely  on  how  human  beings  define  the 
situation. 

(3.)  So  — how  can  anyone  determine  whether  an 
act  is  right  or  wrong?  Is  there  no  standard  or  guide, 
down  through  the  ages,  which  we  can  repair  to  and 
count  on?  There  are  three  main  guides  for  deter- 
mining the  moral  rightness  of  an  act:  — tradition, 
higher  authority,  and  personal  goals  or  preferences. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  it  is  only  the  last  of  these 
that  can  be  defended,  since  we  make  the  personal 
choice  to  call  on  either  of  the  first  two.  That  leaves 
us  with  the  problem  of  having  personally  to  decide 
what  is  right  or  wrong.  And  we  ourselves  determine 
the  criteria.  Is  it  good  for  people,  for  life,  does  it 
feel  good,  taste  good,  make  us  sick  or  well,  and  the 
like?  If  we  decide  what  it  is  we  think  is  good,  then 
we  know  what  is  right.  And  in  the  long  run,  what 
we  think  is  good  is  a matter  of  personal  taste.  That 
is  why  people  get  together  and  compare  notes,  and 
make  corporate  decisions.  And  among  the  many 
ways  of  making  such  corporate  decisions,  Quakers 
have  found  that  staying  open  to  the  leadings  of  the 
Inner  Light,  individually  and  in  groups,  seems  to  be 
a dependable  way  to  make  these  choices,  remem- 
bering that  we  are  individually  responsible  at  the 
bottom  line. 

I have  come  to  believe  that  there  is  only  one  ab- 
solutely right  or  good  act,  namely  love,  but  this  is 
clearly  based  on  a prior  personal  belief  about  the 
value  of  life.  Love  is  the  harmonious  balance  of 
elements  that  enhances  or  fosters  life  and  growth. 
This  “absolute,”  then,  is  simply  a product  of  some- 
thing I have  decided  to  value  and  prize  highly. 

This  sounds  suspiciously  like  a statement  that 
the  ends  determine  the  means,  or  that  the  ends 
even  justify  the  means.  And  I do  believe  this  to  be 
inexorably  true.  Only  when  we  believe  that  means 
or  behaviors  are  actually  ends  in  themselves  are  we 
able  to  see  that  there  is  no  free  lunch,  no  way  of 
allowing  ourselves  behaviors  we  see  to  be  wrong  in 
order  to  achieve  ends  that  we  think  are  right.  There 
is  no  escaping  the  requirement  that  each  of  us  must 
make  our  own  moral  judgments,  and  no  one  of  us, 
no  matter  how  traditional  or  how  weighty  or  how 
plugged  into  the  cosmic  Almighty  can  know  or 
judge  what  is  right  for  anyone  else. 

The  most  essential  part  of  what  I would  call 
religious  education  is  for  the  elders  to  be  sure  to 
communicate  to  the  youngers  that  they  must  learn 
how  to  tell  what  is  right  and  wrong  by  learning  to 
know  what  is  good  and  doing  whatever  leads  them 
in  that  direction.  There  is  so  much  that  is  good! 

Robert  J.  Heilman 
Sacramento  Meeting 
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Ethics  in  Politics 

“You’d  better  not  compromise  yourself,  it’s  all 
you  got.’’  That  statement  by  Janis  Joplin  has  been 
in  my  possession  for  several  years  now.  For  awhile 
after  her  death  from  an  overdose  of  drugs,  I took 
the  poster  with  her  statement  down  because  it  seemed 
incongruent.  This  year  I put  the  poster  back  up  in 
a prominent  position  on  the  wall  in  our  bedroom 
because  it  speaks  to  my  condition  and  that  message 
is  where  it  is  at. 

To  compromise  is  to  end  up  being  compromised. 
For  me,  no  more  compromises!  I will  not  vote  for 
one  candidate  as  a vote  against  the  other.  When 
there  is  no  other  choice,  I will  write  in  someone  I 
believe  in.  I wish  there  were  a blank  for  “none  of 
the  above’’  and  maybe  “those  of  us”  or  “the  silent 
majority”  or  “the  rest  of  us”  should  be  getting  such 
an  item  placed  on  the  ballot.  Perhaps  then  we  could 
be  recognized  numerically  at  least. 

Anyway,  when  friends  say  to  me  that  by  not 
voting  for  Carter  I am  voting  for  Ford  or  any  of  the 
other  opponents  of  democratic  candidates  I am  not 
voting  for  this  year,  I answer  that  my  vote  will 
probably  not  make  that  much  difference.  But  if  it 
does,  I am  not  sure  a new  administration  will  make 
that  much  difference. 

I recollect  that  Joe  Gunterman  resigned  from 
F.C.L.  after  Governor  Brown  took  office  because 
there  “wasn’t  that  much  difference.”  With  a Demo- 
cratic congress  in  Washington,  D.C.  this  year,  and 
in  a time  of  peace,  the  largest  military  budget  ever 
was  approved  — even  the  inflated  extra  amount  the 
Pentagon  expected  to  be  cut! 

A couple  of  years  ago,  I heard  a community 
organizer  instructor  at  California  State  University, 
Stockton,  state  “it  may  be  better  to  have  the  enemy 
or  ultra-conservative  in  office  than  the  liberal.  The 
latter  claims  to  be  a friend  but  talks  from  both 
sides  of  his/her  mouth.  At  least  the  ultra-conserva- 
tive can  be  recognized  and  identified  for  the  enemy 
he/she  is  and  thus  can  be  worked  against.” 

Because  this  is  an  election  year,  I am  speaking 
in  terms  of  politics.  But  then  I suspect  it’s  always 
politics  — whatever  the  issue  or  the  cause.  I will 
not  compromise  nor  be  compromised.  I will  not 
support  bills  which  have  clauses  I do  not  believe  in, 
because  they  are  a “foot  in  the  door”  or  “step  in 
right  direction”  or  “balance  out  more  positive  than 
negative.”  They  are  also  an  opportunity  for  the 
enemy  and  I would  rather  have  nothing  at  all.  Per- 
haps then  the  silent  majority  and/or  the  apathetic 
people  will  realize  how  bad  it  is  and  stop  letting 
themselves  and  their  brothers  and  sisters  be  com- 
promised and  used. 


Ethics  in  our  Time 

Often  when  I am  trying  to  understand  the  dyn- 
amics of  a particular  interaction  between  people,  I 
turn  to  children.  I watch  them  tussle  with  similar 
problems,  and  I gain  greater  insight  on  what  happens 
in  similar  circumstances  to  adults.  Two  sets  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  children  were  involved  formed 
the  basis  for  expressing  my  ideas  about  ethics  in 
our  time. 

The  first  situation  happens  frequently:  passing 
out  treats.  When  I tell  the  children  that  there  is 
enough  for  everyone  to  have  as  much  as  s/he  wants, 
their  behavior  is  courteous  and  ethical;  they  are 
willing  to  share,  and  they  even  make  sure  that  the 
child  who  is  somewhere  else  at  the  moment  has 
some,  too.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a limited 
amount  of  the  treat,  the  me-first,  me-biggest,  me- 
best  attitudes  surface  with  alarming  swiftness.  Best 
friends  become  instant  enemies,  and  I am  bom- 
barded with  tattling  about  the  misdemeanors  of  the 
others  unrelated  to  the  events  of  the  moment.  It  is 
easy  to  draw  some  telling  parallels  with  access  to 
resources  that  adults  and  even  nations  experience 
with  this  particular  dynamic. 

Probably  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  re- 
sources of  the  entire  globe  (save  the  seas)  are  known 
and  limited  to  the  extent  that  we  have  a fairly  good 
idea  of  how  much  natural  gas,  ore,  oil,  minerals, 
etc.  are  left  and  how  long  they  are  likely  to  last. 
Almost  every  piece  of  land  on  the  globe  has  been 
explored.  Not  only  are  these  resources  known,  but 
they  are  claimed  as  well.  The  “treats,”  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  have  already  been  divided  up,  with 
each  nation,  company,  person  having  staked  its 
claim.  Access  to  resources  is  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  cultural  growth  of  any  group 
of  people.  So  those  who  number  among  the  have- 
nots  or  have-less  are  likely  to  remain  in  that  con- 


The  other  principle  that’s  basic  is  to  consider  the 
underlying  moral  issue.  Is  it  a life  or  death  issue 
such  as  capital  punishment  or  the  nuclear  initiative? 
For  those  not  so  clearly  either/or,  the  question 
is:  is  it  life  supporting  or  life  negating?  Once  weighed 
on  that  basis  or  seen  in  that  light,  determining  my 
stand  is  simple.  The  details  and  other  arguments  do 
not  matter.  I used  to  wear  the  peace  cross  symbol, 
then  my  awareness  increased  and  the  need  for  jus- 
tice became  foremost.  I now  wear  the  Auk  or  life 
sign.  It  speaks  to  my  condition,  I hope  my  witness, 
and  the  ethics  needed  for  our  time. 

Ellen  Lyon 
Delta  Meeting 
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dition  indefinitely. 

When  one  adds  a time  limit  on  this  state  of 
affairs  — a time  limit  defined  by  the  possibility  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  — it  is  a wonder  that  a sense  of 
ethics  exists  at  all  in  the  modern  world.  It  is  easy  to 
be  ethical  when  there  is  more  than  enough  to  go 
around.  But  what  about  the  times  when  there  is  not 
enough,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  getting  more? 

When  parents  have  a limited  number  of  treats 
to  give  children,  they  usually  divide  them  as  equally 
as  possible  in  order  to  be  fair.  Yet,  as  every  parent 
will  tell  you,  being  “fair”  — even  though  it  may  in 
one  sense  be  the  ethical  solution  — is  not  always 
the  best  solution.  Sometimes  one  child  needs  more 
of  the  treat  than  the  other.  Different  children,  different 
people,  different  nations  — all  of  these  have  differ- 
ent needs.  How  do  we,  as  responsible,  ethical  adults 
in  today’s  world,  respond  to  this  situation?  Is  ethi- 
cal behavior  a luxury  we  sometimes  cannot  afford? 

The  second  incident  happened  a few  weeks  ago. 
One  of  the  children  had  a birthday  party,  and  we 
all  went  to  Great  America  to  celebrate.  Not  all  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood  went.  One  family  had 
already  planned  something  else;  another  child,  for 
unexplained  reasons,  was  simply  not  allowed  to  go. 
When  all  the  children  congregated  the  next  day  to 
rehash  their  adventures,  the  ones  who  had  done 
something  else  with  their  parents  swapped  stories 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  others.  The  child  who 
stayed  home,  feeling  like  a have-not,  became  very 
aggressive  and  disruptive.  (Going  to  Great  America, 
you  should  understand,  rates  as  the  most  exciting 
and  desirable  way  to  spend  an  afternoon.)  What  the 
children  seemed  to  be  saying  was,  “My  mommy 
loved  me  enough  to  let  me  go  to  Great  America.” 
The  children  who  did  something  else  with  their 
parents  seemed  to  say,  “My  parents  loved  me  enough 
to  do  something  else  with  me.”  And  the  one  boy  who 
stayed  home  could  only  say,  “My  mommy  doesn’t  love 
me  as  much,  and  I hate  you  for  being  loved  while  I’m 
not.”  Love  is,  after  all,  the  bottom  line. 

It  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  love  when  economic 
conditions  place  intolerable  stress  on  our  lives.  It 
seems,  though,  that  our  priorities  get  shifted  so  that 
the  consciously  expressed  need  for  love  — to  love 
and  be  loved  — falls  through  the  cracks  of  struggling 
for  economic  viability.  Are  rich  people  who  have 
access  to  resources  that  much  happier,  that  much 
more  loved  than  anyone  else?  Are  Americans  really 
more  loving  with  their  affluence,  divorce  rates,  drug 
problems,  juvenile  delinquency  than  people  of  de- 
veloping nations? 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I begin  thinking  again 
about  God  and  His/Her  love.  Yes,  I am  aware  of 
Marx’s  brilliant  analysis  of  religion  as  the  pie  in  the 
sky  used  to  keep  the  down-trodden  down.  I don’t 


buy  it  all  the  way.  Those  who  have  a vital  relation- 
ship with  God  and  live  in  that  love  strenuously  deny 
that  someone  else  has  created  the  phenomenon  to 
keep  them  in  their  place.  It  seems  to  be  much 
easier  to  relinquish  the  need  to  have  the  biggest 
piece  of  the  treat  or  to  have  access  to  unlimited 
resources  when  one's  security  (a  key  word,  I think) 
is  placed  somewhere  else.  By  the  same  token,  it  is 
easier  to  “give  up  your  worldly  goods  and  follow 
Me”  when  your  possessions  are  replaced  by  a strong 
and  abiding  love. 

I am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  I am  of  this  world 
and  the  "treats”  to  which  I aspire  are  here  and  very- 
tangible  while  the  security  of  God’s  love  is  elusive. 
And  so  the  struggle  goes  on.  My  ability  to  act 
ethically  — to  be  able  to  speak  to  that  of  God  in 
every  man  — waxes  and  wanes  with  my  ability  to  be 
secure  in  the  love  of  God,  as  it  is  expressed  directly 
and  through  the  love  of  those  people  around  me. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  the  modern 
world  is  a godless  one,  compared  to  other  ages  in 
history.  In  fact,  God  is  often  an  unpopular  topic; 
referring  to  God  is  somehow  avoiding  the  worldly 
issues  at  hand.  Yet  creating  a sense  of  security  that 
is  steadfast  is  nigh  on  impossible  when  that  security 
is  based  on  the  economic,  political,  or  cultural  sta- 
bility of  life  in  the  modern  world.  And  it  is  from  a 
place  of  security  based  on  love  that  ethical  behavior 
can  flow.  I believe  that  turning  back  to  God  and 
acknowledging  our  relationship  with  Him /Her  can 
be  an  important  first  step  in  dealing  with  ethics  in 
our  time. 

Susan  Lee-Merrow 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 

New  Dispensation 

Old  sins  are  better  now  they  have  new  names 
To  free  us  from  uncomfortable  shames. 

I he  lion  wrath's  now  tame  hostility. 

Owned  everywhere:  and  swinish  gluttons 
Is  only  insecurity  obese. 

The  slothful  ass  we  used  to  lash  from  ease. 
Untouched,  now  bleats  of  insufficiency. 

The  wolf  that  snarled  as  slavering  jealousy 
Or  goatish  lust  is  only  our  libido, 

Common  to  Kinsey,  Oedipus  and  Fido. 

And  so  with  every  other  snouted  brute: 

Each  solid  glare-cved  sin  is  now  dilute 
Through  multiplicity  of  syllable  — 

Ablution  magical,  semantical. 

Beach  Langston 
Orange  Grove  Meeting 
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THE  FORMIDABLE  CHALLENGE 


Ours  is  a time  without  ethical  ballast.  The  Ameri- 
can society  drifts  the  raging  seas  of  relativism  and 
subjectivism,  shorn  of  the  deeply  held,  common 
assumptions  from  which  our  nation  was  formed. 
Indeed,  all  of  the  Western  world  pitches  wildly 
under  the  loss  of  two  anchors  for  morality:  divine 
plan  and  human  rationality. 

Artists  have  long  foreseen  this  coming  collapse. 
In  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Fyodor 
Dostoyevsky  wrote  The  Brothers  Karamazov  to 
probe  the  human  options  after  the  breakdown  of  a 
generally-held  belief  in  God.  As  Ivan  says,  “If  there 
is  no  God,  anything  is  possible!”  The  Karamazov 
father  had  no  concern  for  his  four  sons,  dropping 
them  incidentally  as  the  result  of  his  own  excesses. 
Each  of  the  sons  wrestles  with  what  is  to  be  trusted 
if  there  is  no  Heavenly  Father,  if  the  earthly  father 
puts  his  pleasure  first,  living  without  concern  for 
the  consequences  of  his  acts,  including  his  children. 

The  paths  chosen  by  the  four  sons  suggest  the 
options  open  to  us  all.  Dmitri  takes  his  father’s  way 
and  pursues  hedonism;  Ivan  tries  rationalism;  Smer- 
dyakov  adopts  the  outsider’s  point  of  view,  feeling 
like  only  an  observer  of  social  life,  not  a partici- 
pant; and  Aloysha  takes  the  way  of  endangered 
faith.  This  is  a long  and  complex  novel,  the  best 
single  novel  I have  read,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  by  any  summary.  None  of  the  paths,  how- 
ever, is  an  easy  one;  nor  does  it  develop  into  an 
effective  life  and  peace  of  mind.  I suspect  that 
Dostoyevsky  intended  Aloysha’s  choice  to  seem  the 
most  viable,  but  the  book  ends  as  Aloysha  lies  to 
the  children,  telling  them  they  will  indeed  be  re- 
united with  the  dead  — when  he  does  not  believe  it. 
Thus  he  has  become  the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Ivan’s 
parable.  He  bears  his  unbelief  in  silence,  giving 
comfort  by  concealment;  managing  by  miracle, 
mystery,  and  authority. 

The  American  artist,  Ernest  Hemingway,  wrote 
that  we  entered  the  twentieth  century  bereft  of  God. 
And  William  Butler  Yeats’  poem,  The  Second  Coming, 
speaks  of  the  ”...  rough  beast,  its  hour  come 
round  at  last,  . . . [which]  Slouches  toward  Bethle- 
hem to  be  born.”  So  artists  throughout  the  Western 
tradition  have  considered  the  consequences  of  the 
collapse  of  a generally  held  cultural  assumption  of  a 
Divine  Creator. 

Ideas  are  strange  events.  Most  of  us  have  only 
the  ideas  of  our  time  and  place,  produced  and  con- 
strained by  experience  and  habit.  Intellectuals  and 
artists  probe  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  daily;  many 
of  the  far-out  conceptions  they  produce  die.  Some, 
however,  live  underground,  waiting  for  the  time 
when  mass  thought  will  catch  up  with  them.  That  is 


the  case  with  the  realization  that  if  God  is  dead, 
anything  is  possible.  Today  this  idea  has  entered 
mass  thought  (though  for  most  not  on  a conscious 
level),  and  there  are  no  grounds  and  limits  to  hu- 
man acts. 

What  makes  something  “good”  or  “bad”?  The 
ultimate  standard  on  which  ethical  principles  are  to 
be  grounded  is  absent.  Past  imperatives  become 
mere  platitudes:  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Does 
anyone  really  believe  it  is?  Surely  this  is  simply 
another  empty  statement  used  to  manipulate  the 
unwary.  And  consider  carefully:  if  all  belief  evapo- 
rates from  this  idea,  science  is  destroyed. 

We  have  lost  the  basis  for  grounding  ethical 
ideas.  Worse,  we  have  lost  the  base  for  grounding 
all  ideas.  The  assumptions  and  habits  that  have 
kept  America  together  erode  at  tremendous  speed. 
The  results  of  the  mixing  of  ideas  from  Darwin, 
Pavlov,  and  Freud  undermine  a faith  in  rationality. 
We  no  longer  believe  ourselves  to  be  endowed  by 
our  “Creator”  with  certain  inalienable  rights.  There 
are  no  “truths”  (note  the  implication  of  the  quota- 
tion marks),  that  are  considered  self-evident.  Each 
of  us  individually,  like  Dmitri,  may  prize  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  we  no  longer 
believe  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  is  possible.  Political  struggle  may 
engage  many  of  us,  but  it  is  specific  and  piecemeal 
activity,  aimed  at  uniting  with  those  who  experience 
similar  “oppression.”  Blacks,  native  Americans, 
Chicanos  have  been  joined  by  women  and  homo- 
sexuals, each  group  hoping  to  achieve  “equality” 
from  centuries  of  “oppression.” 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  whether  this  is 
“good”  or  “bad”  for  individuals  in  each  minority 
group,  consider  what  it  does  to  the  bundle  of  com- 
munity assumptions.  First,  it  insists  that  they  be 
examined.  Second,  it  suggests  that  they  have  been 
in  error  for  countless  years.  The  process  itself  calls 
into  question  the  habitual.  And  everything  is  ques- 
tioned. This  is  what  I mean  when  I assert  that  ours 
is  a time  without  ballast. 

There  is  the  old  cliche:  nothing  is  certain  but 
death  and  taxes.  These  certainties  have  vanished 
too.  When  is  a person  “dead”  so  that  his  organs 
can  be  transplanted?  A person  who  is  in  cold  stor- 
age, awaiting  unfreezing  in  the  years  ahead,  is  neither 
alive  today  nor  dead  today.  Indeed,  the  basic  differ- 
ence between  animate  and  inanimate  life  blurs. 
Now  that  we  “understand”  atomic  structure,  abso- 
lutes vanish.  And  taxes?  We  laugh.  We  “know” 
that  the  richer  a person  is,  the  easier  it  is  to  avoid 
the  tax  burden. 

Even  sexual  identity  is  no  longer  absolute.  It 
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would  be  funny  if  it  were  not  so  important  to  see 
the  quarrels  raging  over  whether  a “woman”  should 
play  in  women’s  tennis  tournaments  if  “she”  spent 
most  of  “her”  adult  years  as  a man  — and  then 
had  an  operation.  Questions  about  fundamental 
differences  between  men  and  women  batter  us  all. 
And  the  authority  on  which  decision  can  be  grounded 
can  not  be  found. 

The  absolute  value  of  the  human  person,  an 
assumption  undergirding  the  formation  of  our  Re- 
public, no  longer  has  the  old  ring.  We  argue  about 
when  a foetus  is  “alive;”  we  question  genetic  mani- 
pulation, either  for  caprice  or  to  prevent  disease 
or  malformation.  We  consider  euthanasia.  Has  a 
person  a right  to  choose  to  die?  Surely  a doctor 
or  a relative  has  a right  to  terminate  “life”  when 
it  is  apparently  without  a conscious  element.  But 
this  raises  the  question  of  the  nature  of  conscious- 
ness. And  the  absolute  value  of  human  life  must 
be  questioned  when  we  “know”  that  mass  starva- 
tion looms  by  2000  A.D.,  if  not  sooner.  We  have 
been  introduced  to  the  idea  of  lifeboat  ethics. 

Once  a great  many  people  realize  that  “truth”  is 
only  what  it  is  defined  to  be,  and  common  usage 
sets  the  assumptions,  it  is  hard  to  talk  in  a simple 
way.  What  right  does  one  culture  have  to  define 
“truth”  as  the  explicit  relationship  between  report- 
ing and  observing  in  a laboratory  setting,  when 
another  defines  it  as  a necessary  statement  that 
serves  a political  cause?  Moreover,  once  the  process 
of  selective  perception  is  “understood”  even  the 
difference  between  these  two  definitions  of  truth 
is  muted. 

“Can  we  compromise  with  evil?”  That  question 
gives  rise  to  smirks:  — who  has  defined  “evil”  and 
on  what  legitimacy?  We  laugh  weakly  at  those  un- 
sophisticated enough  to  believe  that  unexamined 
habits  of  thought  still  carry  sanctions.  Honesty,  tyr- 
anny, loyalty,  honor,  social  integrity  — all,  all  words, 
merely. 

The  point  I am  making  is  that  it  is  not  just  our 
values  which  are  now  obviously  relative;  it  is  our 
entire  perception  of  reality,  knowledge  itself.  Drugs 
alter  consciousness.  Why  not?  If  you  turn  the  ques- 
tion and  ask,  “Why?”,  the  answer  is  easy:  My  life, 
My  liberty,  My  pursuit  of  happiness.  And  other 
factors  alter  consciousness.  As  Marshall  MacLuhan 
has  made  abundantly  clear  our  technology  also 
alters  our  perception,  changing  “reality”  and 
“knowing.” 

Where,  then,  are  community  assumptions  to  be 
grounded?  We  can  no  longer  count  on  implicit  assump- 
tions binding  us  together.  Today  we  must  construct 
some  binding  agreements  that  will  allow  us  to  coop- 
erate with  each  other.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  our 
society  and  our  form  of  government  will  perish  in  a 


whirlpool  of  competing  individual  preferences.  It  is 
difficult  enough  to  construct  a viable  form  of  self- 
government  when  commonly-held  and  unexamined 
assumptions  bind  us  together.  Despite  this  fact, 
forging  common  assumptions  on  the  sheer  ground 
of  majority  agreement  is  now  required  of  us. 

This  necessary  task  is,  perhaps,  impossible.  In  a 
psychology  class  I once  “learned”  that  the  human 
mind  can  not  handle  more  than  seven  independent 
variables.  We  can  create  computers  that  can,  but 
our  minds  scurry  to  ground  a hierarchy  when  pre- 
sented with  more  than  seven  unknowns.  How,  then, 
can  we  live  with  the  fact  that  every  idea,  indeed  the 
very  language  we  use  to  talk  about  “ideas,”  is  an 
assumption  based  only  on  habitual  use?  How  can 
we  sit  down  together  to  establish  community  rights 
and  responsibilities,  individual  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities, when  we  know  it  is  simply  our  own  indi- 
vidual preference  that  moves  our  minds  and  our 
mouths  — that  it  is  highly  likely  that  even  the  ideals  in 
our  “minds”  are  the  simple  accretion  of  past  experi- 
ences? What  right  has  one  individual  to  speak  “for” 
his  ideas  — what  is  the  base  that  establishes  coopera- 
tive authority?  How  can  we  ground  community  agree- 
ments if  I choose  God,  you  choose  behaviorism,  and  he 
chooses  the  law  of  the  jungle  — might  makes  right? 

Questions,  questions.  But  they  define  the  existential 
challenge  of  our  time.  We  must  now  set  out  to  estab- 
lish by  community  agreement  the  basic  assumptions 
that  will  undergird  our  social  world.  We  must  con- 
struct the  ground  on  which  to  stand.  Human  agree- 
ment can  be  our  only  authority.  Rules  and  pro- 
cedures for  enforcing  our  agreements  must  be  de- 
vised. In  the  midst  of  this  almost  impossible-to- 
imagine  task,  we  must  find  ways  to  encourage  change 
and  growth  in  even  our  most  primary  assumptions. 

If  we  want  a society  based  on  a recognized  defi- 
nition of  “truth”  we  must  insist  that  the  agreed- 
upon  definition  be  manifest.  If  we  want  loyalty, 
honor,  social  and  private  integrity,  we  must  define 
them,  we  must  support  them,  we  must  create  pen- 
alties for  misuse.  We  must  define  carefully  and  pre- 
cisely the  essential  agreements  that  are  required  if 
there  is  to  be  a community.  Though  as  few  as 
possible,  these  must  be  enforced.  After  that  we  can 
establish  ways  to  encourage  plural  points  of  view  on 
all  other  matters.  For  example,  if  some  want  mon- 
ogamy and  some  want  open,  plural  sexuality,  sub- 
cultures can  be  developed,  each  with  the  right  to 
make  its  preference  law  within  its  specified  living 
space.  Within  that  place  the  sub-value  can  be  sanc- 
tioned. Individuals,  then,  are  free  to  teach  their 
children  the  “right”  way.  And,  once  grown,  indi- 
viduals are  allowed  to  choose  which  subculture  to 
join. 


(continued  on  page  40) 
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Ships  in  a Dream 

Having  jumped  into  the  cold  water  at  R.S.’s  in- 
vitation, I drew  back  several  times,  but  each  time  I 
dipped  in  a toe,  I could  stay  in  a little  longer,  and 
maybe  I’ll  reach  the  shore  with  but  a few  droplets 
to  share  and  much  more  stimulation  to  my  blood 
from  coursing  through  past  issues  of  the  Bulletin 
and  other  writings  of  Friends. 

The  study  booklet,  “The  Vocation  of  Friends  in 
the  Modern  World”  (preparative  to  the  Friends 
World  Conference,  1952)  suggests  in  its  final  chap- 
ter that  we  “try  ...  to  think  of  some  really  great 
change  by  means  of  which  we  can  rise  to  the  need 
of  our  terrible  and  tremendous  hour,”  and  that 
“Our  present  failure  is  not  so  much  the  failure  to 
live  up  to  a high  ideal,  . . . but  a failure  even  to 
cherish  the  ideal . . . What  we  require  first,  there- 
fore, is  not  so  much  a change  in  our  practice,  as  a 
change  in  our  dream.” 

That  was  24  years  ago,  since  which  time  much 
of  the  world  has  experienced  drastic  change  and 
upheaval,  and  as  a result  of  which  Friends  along 
with  many  others  have  been  provoked  into  rising  to 
the  need,  seeking  to  put  our  ideals  into  action  in 
the  direction  of  a “dream”  or  vision  of  a better 
society. 

I am  moved  by  the  sense  of  search  and  the 
insights  recorded  in  the  Bulletin.  There  are  among 
us  many  Pilgrims  Progressing,  fighting  Sloth  and 
Despair,  and  joining  with  Hopefuls  in  quest  of  Im- 
manuel’s Land.  And  while  many  divergent  courses 
of  action  are  recommended,  there  is  a high  degree 
of  concurrence  on  two  major  areas  of  need  to  which 
to  address  ourselves,  both  involving  acknowledged 
ethical  principles  of  Friends:  the  freeing  of  all  per- 
sons from  particular  social  discriminations  and  per- 
secutions to  assume  dignity  and  self  worth,  and  the 
extension  of  a fair  share  of  economic  benefits  to  all. 

The  social  and  economic  order  are,  of  course, 
interrelated.  I agree  with  the  British  socialist,  Vic- 
tor Gollancz,  as  quoted  in  Moving  Toward  a New 
Society,  p.  164: 


( continued  from  page  39) 

Today  we  must  build  and  protect  assumptions 
that  will  reestablish  community.  Unless  we  redress 
the  balance  and  see  that  community  rights  now 
require  the  revolutionary  work  and  concern  that 
once  individual  rights  needed,  there  will  be  no  co- 
hesive society  left  within  which  any  individual  may 
seek  life,  liberty,  and  happiness. 

Sally  W.  Bryan 
University  Meeting 


If  a society  is  characterized  by  a well-estab- 
lished system  of  cooperative  production  and  dis- 
tribution, then  the  members  of  that  society  are 
likely  on  the  whole  — and  positively  by  reason  of 
the  system  being  there  as  well  as  negatively  by 
reason  of  its  alternative,  the  competitive  one, 
being  absent  — they  are  likely  to  be  gentler,  more 
tolerant,  less  envious  and  so  on,  than  they  would 
have  been  if  the  atmosphere  had  been  different. 

People’s  characters  are  powerfully  affected  by 
the  pattern  of  culture  characteristic  of  their  so- 
ciety, and  no  element  in  the  life  of  a society  can 
do  more  to  fix  the  pattern  of  its  culture  than  its 
economic  system  — save  only  its  religion;  which 
in  turn,  if  it  is  real  religion,  will  involve  an  eco- 
nomic system  compatible  with  it. 

The  struggle  of  oppressed  and  repressed  racial 
groups,  women,  handicapped,  gay  people,  aged,  for 
their  measure  of  human  respect  has  caused  us  to  try 
to  understand  the  particular  circumstances  of  these 
sections  of  Americans,  to  search  our  hearts  for  de- 
meaning thought  patterns,  and  readjust  our  atti- 
tudes. In  the  process,  our  sensitivities  have  been 
sharpened.  People  have  become  aware  of  other  suf- 
fering elements  and  started  assistance  groups  on 
behalf  of  raped  or  battered  women,  etc.,  etc.  Per- 
haps in  these  processes  we  will  be  moved  to  look 
more  profoundly  for  root  causes  of  the  pathologies 
in  our  society,  and  gather  our  forces  for  its  trans- 
formation. 

That  is  the  need  to  which  we  must  rise.  For  we 
are  faced  with  a wave  of  brutality  and  chaos  in  the 
face  of  which  hope  of  stemming  the  tide  appears 
bleak.  Nationally  our  ideals  rest  with  containing  in- 
flation, containing  our  citizenry,  and  maintaining 
our  markets. 

We  long  for  a lifting  dream.  But  we,  as  Friends, 
do  not  need  new  ethics.  We  have  inspiration  a- 
plenty  in  our  queries  with  regard  to  what  we  (?) 
perceive  as  the  paramount  need,  “to  understand 
and  remove  the  causes  of  social  evils,  to  bring 
about  equal  opportunities  in  social  and  economic 
life  for  those  who  suffer  discrimination  because  of 
race,  creed  or  cultural  background  (extended  to  sex 
and  sexual  preference),  and  to  create  a social  and 
economic  system  which  will  so  function  as  to  sustain 
and  enrich  life  for  all.”  (Discipline,  PYM,  1965) 

There  are  many  Friends  actively  and  earnestly 
pursuing  these  ideals.  They  need  to  be  joined  by 
more  of  us,  myself  included.  Perhaps,  as  Mildred 
Goertzel  stated  {Bulletin , July,  1976,  p.  130),  “When 
we  hold  as  fast  to  our  testimonies  about  materialism 
as  we  do  to  our  testimonies  about  peace  and  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  live  by  his  conscience,  the 
Society  of  Friends  will  have  a new,  powerful,  posi- 
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The  View  from  Washington 

Important  news  has  just  come  from  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  about  Kim  Dae  Jung,  presi- 
dential candidate  who  ran  against  Park  Chung  Hee 
in  1971  and  is  among  18  recently  convicted  in  trials 
in  Korea.  He  is  unable  to  walk,  is  denied  desper- 
ately needed  medical  care,  and  is  eating  little.  There  is 
immediate  need  for  pressure  on  the  Park  govern- 
ment looking  toward  release  of  Kim  Dae  Jung  from 
prison.  Cables  or  letters  should  be  addressed  to 
President  Park  Chung  Hee,  Blue  House,  Seoul, 
Korea  urging  immediate  action  to  release  Kim  Dae 
Jung  and  provide  him  with  needed  medical  assistance. 

Word  has  just  come  from  Jack  Snyder  and  Roberta 
Levenbach,  AFSC,  that  Kim  Chi  Ha,  Catholic  poet 
from  South  Korea,  is  again  undergoing  trial  there.  The 
last  time  he  was  tried,  he  received  a death  sentence, 
but  the  combined  efforts  of  concerned  people  through- 
out the  world  saved  his  life.  To  help  him  it  is 
necessary  to  watch  the  press  for  news  of  the  end  of 
his  trial,  and  then  to  take  immediate  action  to 


tive  impact  on  the  whole  of  humanity.” 

But  in  what  manner  should  we  witness?  Friends 
are  engaged  with  others  in  starting  and  persevering 
in  intentional  communities  of  many  kinds,  some 
based  on  variations  of  capitalism,  some  on  the  un- 
dermining of  it,  and  working  with  alternate  eco- 
nomic institutions  such  as  co-ops  and  barter  sys- 
tems. We  could  fortify  this  witness  to  the  ethic  of 
social  and  economic  justice  by  communicating  more 
deeply  with  one  another,  with  the  respect  for  one 
another  that  we  aspire  to,  fighting  our  own  mind 
sets  to  increase  our  openness  to  one  another,  and 
with  the  humility  that  comes  from  acknowledgement 
that  we  are  braving  the  uncharted  seas  of  reversing 
the  downward  cycle  of  a whole  society.  Can  we  not 
enlarge  our  common  ground  by  seeking  new  resolu- 
tions, new  syntheses  among  us?  The  Bulletin  is 
making  an  exciting  contribution  to  such  an  inter- 
change. But  it  still  seems  as  though  we  are  like 
ships  in  the  night  passing  each  other.  Let  us  sup- 
port, encourage,  talk,  and  listen  to  one  another 
more  in  order  to  bring  our  marches,  if  not  together, 
at  least  more  parallel  in  our  quest  for  Immanuel’s 
Land.  Let  us  do  this  with,  in  the  words  of  Mildred 
Binns  Young,  ‘‘the  sense  of  Presence  (which)  comes 
to  us  ...  as  a measure  of  our  fraction  against  the 
Whole,  a weighing  of  our  infinitesimal  against  the 
Infinite,  at  once  a judgment,  a demand,  and  a 
promise,”  (Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet,  116) 

Dorlen  Bunting 
Albuquerque  Meeting 


protest  any  harsh  decision  directly  to  President  Park 
Chung  Hee  when  sentence  is  announced. 

I have  also  received  a packet  of  some  45  pages 
of  Kim  Chi  Ha’s  Prison  Memo.  These  are  believed 
to  have  been  written  between  December  20,  1974, 
and  January  20,  1975,  and  are  condensed  from 
some  540  pages.  The  Tokyo  Committee  to  Rescue 
Kim  Chi  Ha  and  His  Friends,  having  studied  the 
notes,  finds  that  the  prison  memo  — which  was 
used  by  the  Park  government  as  ‘‘decisive  proof’ 
that  Kim  Chi  Ha  is  a Communist  — in  fact  estab- 
lishes without  ambiguity  that  the  poet’s  thinking  is 
not  that  of  a Communist  but  instead  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  Moon  Festival  finally  came  to  Washington, 
long  heralded  under  slick  Madison  Avenue  type  ad- 
vance publicity.  The  Korean  evangelist  Sun  Myung 
Moon  led  the  Festival  held  at  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument on  September  18,  which  attracted  some  50,000 
people  (100,000  were  forecast.) 

The  Unification  Church  called  it  a “God  Bless 
America  Festival,”  and  reportedly  spent  $1  million 
to  stage  the  event.  Apparently  most  of  those  who 
came  were  from  out  of  town,  brought  to  Washing- 
ton by  chartered  bus  from  inner  cities  of  the  East. 
One  gigantic  banner  proclaimed  “New  York  Loves 
Rev.  Moon.”  The  church  provided  the  bus  rides 
either  free  or  for  $5  or  less  from  as  far  as  Pitts- 
burgh. 

There  were  also  several  hundred  anti-Moon  demon- 
strators and  parents  seeking  to  talk  with  children 
who  they  said  had  been  brainwashed  by  the  Uni- 
fication Church  and  stolen  from  families  and  friends. 

Moon  addressed  the  group  in  Korean  saying, 
“America  must  accept  her  global  responsibility. 
Armed  with  Godism,  she  must  free  the  Communist 
world  and  at  last,  build  the  kingdom  here  on  earth. 
God  has  chosen  America  as  the  flag  bearer.”  (The 
Unification  Church  was  founded  in  1954  by  Moon, 
who  said  that  he  had  a vision  in  which  Jesus  told 
him  to  carry  on  his  “unfinished”  work  of  saving 
souls.) 

Another  element  in  the  Moon  program  is  politi- 
cal activism.  The  Fraser  Committee  is  investigating 
charges  that  Moon  is  attempting  to  secure  support 
for  Park  Chung  Hee,  dictator  in  South  Korea,  and 
that  his  organization  is  related  to  Korean  CIA  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States.  The  Committee  will 
probably  report  in  November. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Moon  activity  of  interest 
to  Friends  is  their  indoctrination  program,  which 
has  caught  up  in  its  net  some  young  Friends  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.  In  September  a Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  permitted  the  parents  of 
Karl  Trent  Kimble  to  remove  him  physically  from 
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On  Ethics 

My  dictionary  defines  ethics  as  “The  study  of 
the  general  nature  of  morals  and  of  the  specific 
moral  choices  to  be  made  by  the  individual  in  his 
relationship  with  others.”  We  live  without  a well  de- 
fined comprehensive  system  of  ethics,  yet  we  all 
have  notions  about  the  general  nature  of  morals 
and  of  the  morality  or  goodness  of  our  relationships. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  categories  of 
people  who  can  have  no  concern  with  ethics.  There 
are  some  who  belong  to  a religious  sect  which  tells 
them  what  is  right  and  wrong  and  thus  gives  them  a 
set  of  absolute  values.  There  are  others  who  are 
extreme  determinists  who  hold  that  every  human 
action  is  only  to  be  understood  as  being  strictly 
determined,  that  human  freedom  is  an  illusion  and 
therefore  people  have  no  choices.  None  of  my  friends 
belongs  to  either  category.  They  all  hold  some  “un- 
systemitized  system”  of  naturalistic  ethics  which 
bases  its  program  for  human  conduct  on  a compre- 
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the  influence  of  the  Unification  Church,  after  his  18 
year  old  sister  described  the  brain  washing  tech- 
niques the  church  had  used  on  her.  She  reported 
that  her  indoctrination  was  done  slowly  and  pains- 
takingly until  she  reached  a point  where  she  be- 
lieved that  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon,  leader  of  the 
church,  was  the  Messiah. 

This  was  just  one  of  the  numerous  cases  of  such 
indoctrination  reported.  Last  February  18,  a National 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  held  a meeting  of  Concerned 
Parents  in  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  in 
Washington  to  facilitate  discussions  between  a panel  of 
government  officials  and  concerned  parents.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  by  Senator  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas 
who  had  been  petitioned  by  14,000  Kansans  to  in- 
vestigate the  activities  of  Moon’s  movement. 

Hopefully  way  may  open  for  young  American 
Friends  from  east  to  west  coast,  who  have  been 
caught  up  in  this  mesh,  to  rejoin  their  families  in 
a spirit  of  love.  I will  be  glad  to  put  concerned 
Friends  in  touch  with  volunteers  organized  to  help. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  Congressional  session  in 
Washington  Quakers  made  an  effort  for  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Res.  1506  expressing  regret  over  Korean 
sentencing  of  18  distinguished  citizens  for  their  part 
in  the  Declaration  of  March  1,  1976,  and  asking  for 
remission  of  sentences;  it  was  later  amended  also  to 
deplore  the  killing  at  the  DMZ.  In  the  last-minute 
rush  before  Congress  adjourned,  the  resolution  failed 
to  pass. 

Reginald  Price 
PYM  Friend  in  Washington 


hensive  consideration  of  the  means  and  ends  avail- 
able to  humans  for  ethical  living. 

I believe  we  Quakers  develop  our  ethics  in  terms 
of  our  knowledge  of  history  and  out  of  our  own 
consciences.  These  ethical  principles  include  the 
commandments  “Thou  shall  not  kill”  and  the  Golden 
Rule.  We  believe  there  is  a reservoir  of  good  will  in 
people  and  a belief  in  the  brotherhood  and  sister- 
hood of  men  and  women.  We  Quakers  draw  on  this 
reservoir  through  individual  and  group  meditation. 
Ultimately,  it  is  each  person’s  own  conscience  that 
determines  his  or  her  ethics. 

Values  are  learned  and  they  mature.  The  mo- 
rality of  a human  action  is  determined  by  its  ulti- 
mate consequences.  But  we  have  to  act  now.  Values 
conflict  with  each  other.  The  preservation  of  human 
life  is  one  fundamental  value.  Yet  this  value  is  not 
simple  and  absolute.  In  fact,  ethical  considerations 
regarding  the  sanctity  of  individual  lives  are  making 
political  controversies  now.  When  does  life  begin? 
Is  all  induced  abortion  immoral?  Should  we  try  to 
supply  kidney  dialysis  or  a germ-free  room  or  other 
expensive  life-prolonging  techniques  to  every  patient 
who  might  live  longer  with  them?  If  life  isn’t  worth 
living,  why  prolong  it? 

Non-violence  is  a value  I hold  which  is  part  of 
the  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  Yet,  is 
personal  non-violence  an  ultimate  value?  Taking  an 
historical  perspective  can  we  say  that  Gandhi  was 
more  ethical  than  Ho  because  Gandhi  was  person- 
ally non-violent  and  brought  about  India’s  freedom 
from  English  rule  by  non-violent  resistance,  while 
Ho  was  responsible  for  the  violent  death  of  millions 
in  the  Indo-Chinese  Revolution,  which  resulted  in 
the  ending  of  oppression,  starvation,  illiteracy  and 
much  disease  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  people? 
True,  Nehru  and  now  Indira  Gandhi  did  not  con- 
tinue the  Mahatma’s  satyagraha.  To  what  extent  is 
he  responsible  for  what  happened  to  India  after  his 
assassination? 

Honesty  is  a positive  value,  but  is  it  an  absolute 
value?  Example:  a child  runs  into  your  house  terri- 
fied and  hides  in  a closet.  A few  moments  later  a 
man  runs  in  brandishing  a gun  asking  “where  is 
that  boy?”  Do  we  not  lie  and  try  to  mislead  the 
man  and  save  the  child’s  life? 

Can  one  be  moral  in  an  immoral  world?  Is  it 
moral  to  pay  taxes  to  an  immoral  government?  Is 
one  kidding  oneself  into  feeling  morally  superior  by 
refusing  to  go  to  war  or  to  make  war  materials 
while  paying  for  others  to  do  so? 

My  dictionary  gives  a second  definition  of  ethics; 
“The  rules  or  standards  governing  the  conduct  of 
the  members  of  a profession.”  We  psychologists  try 
to  abide  by  a published  code  of  ethics  which  is 
currently  being  revised  on  the  basis  of  the  experi- 
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Letter 

Proceed  as  Way  Opens 

If  it  hadn’t  been  the  lead  article  in  the  May 
Bulletin  maybe  it  wouldn’t  have  kept  bothering  me. 
But  the  article  by  Friend  Powelson  about  the  de- 
cline of  commitment  was  both  prominent  and  trouble- 
some and  has  been  the  raspberry  seed  in  my  wis- 
dom tooth  for  months. 

To  review:  Powelson  sees  the  art  of  personal 
commitment  taking  a nosedive  in  our  society,  es- 
pecially regarding  commitments  to  college,  career 
employment,  and  to  marriage.  He  says  all  these  are 
in  trouble  because  we  don’t  make  them  work  — 
our  fault  because  we  don’t  or  won’t  commit  our- 
selves. We  are  asked  to  think  things  out  more  clearly, 
quit  blaming  the  system,  and  get  on  with  publicly 
committing  ourselves  as  expressions  of  the  various 
turning  points  in  our  lives. 

I attribute  the  character  of  Powelson ’s  analysis 
of  the  situation  to  my  assumption  that  he  is  an 
older  person  who,  for  that  reason,  doesn’t  appreci- 
ate the  effects  of  widespread  social  and  cultural 
change  on  those  who  are  younger.  The  author’s  call 
to  commitment,  it  seems  to  me,  is  mainly  directed 
to  the  younger  generation.  The  commitments  re- 
ferred to  represent  a learned  response  of  the  culture 
of  an  older  generation  for  whom  commitments  to 
college,  work,  and  marriage  were  a central  premise 
of  life.  I suggest  that  the  problem  Powelson  sees  is 
not  that  there  are  no  longer  commitments,  but  that 
the  focus  of  commitment  has  changed,  along  with 
the  enormous  changes  in  the  society. 

Imagine  what  it  was  like  for  a youth  of  18  or  20 


ence  of  many  psychologists’  reports  of  incidents  in 
their  practice  involving  ethical  questions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  American  Psychological  Association  in 
1973  published  a 104  page  book  “Ethical  Principles 
in  the  Conduct  of  Research  with  Human  Partici- 
pants’’ which  includes  incidents,  principles  and  dis- 
cussions pertaining  to  such  significant  issues  as  in- 
formed consent,  freedom  from  coercion,  anonymity 
and  confidentiality  and  utilization  of  research  results. 

Psychologists,  like  other  citizens,  have  moral  dilem- 
mas. Although  there  are  no  absolutes  there  are  im- 
portant ethical  considerations  to  guide  behavior.  Ul- 
timately, what  is  ethical  depends  on  the  consequences 
of  the  ethical  choice.  This  requires  the  difficult  task 
of  evaluating  the  probable  results  of  any  course  of 
action  and  being  guided  by  it.  The  task  is  not  easy. 

Victor  Goertzel 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 


years  of  age,  born  say  in  1910,  making  lifetime 
career  decisions  in  the  late  1920’s  or  mid-1930’s. 
Was  it  ok  at  that  time  to  drift  around  from  subject 
to  subject  in  college?  It  was  definitely  not  the  norm, 
— the  college  pattern  was  pre-set.  Four  years  for 
the  fortunate,  and  more  only  for  the  rare  exception. 
And  employment?  Dependability  and  reliability  and 
steadiness  were  the  eternal  verities  of  the  time.  Find 
a job  and  stay  with  it,  frequently  for  one’s  entire 
working  life.  Drifting  was  the  hallmark  of  the  un- 
committed. And  marriage?  Marriage  meant  a family, 
supporting  the  woman  and  the  babies,  — serious 
business  since  jobs  for  women  were  rare,  and  di- 
vorce socially  unimaginable  and  costly. 

Families  were  large  and  money  was  tight.  The 
suburban  cottage,  white  picket  fence,  a chicken  in 
every  pot,  hard  work  and  onward  and  upward,  — 
that  was  the  script  and  the  commitment.  Most  men 
were  working  men.  Even  the  unemployed  were  working 
men  (and  the  age  for  being  in  the  labor  force  was  14 
years!)  A career  was  the  norm.  All  of  us  know  older 
male  friends  or  relatives  who  “put  in’’  40  or  more 
years  in  the  same  line  of  work  for  the  same  or  similar 
companies,  and  retired  on  pensions.  Usually  with  the 
same  wife.  The  whole  time.  Now,  I ask  you,  why  can’t 
we  all  be  like  that? 

Can  Friend  Powelson  not  know  what  has  changed? 
Commitment  hasn’t  changed.  Commitment  is  not 
ebbing  away  like  the  life’s  blood  from  a dying  corpse. 
The  system,  that  vaunted  mystical  beastie  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be.  And  until  most  of  us  get  a 
better  look  at  the  system,  it  hardly  makes  good 
sense  to  say  for  sure  just  what  we  are  planning  to 
do  when  we  grow  up.  Mebbe  I will  and  mebbe  I 
won’t.  Hold  on  just  a darn  minute.  Cool  it.  Take 
five.  Years. 

People  who  study  culture  change  note  that  with 
the  increasing  speed  of  social  change,  the  younger 
generation  first  turns  away  from  the  older  genera- 
tion’s patterns  and  increasingly  uses  each  other  as 
models.  Eventually,  with  enough  change  in  the  so- 
cial-cultural system,  the  young  become  models  for 
the  old.  (Mead:  1970).  Today  it  is  the  older  genera- 
tion who  often  feel  like  strangers  as  change  in  the 
society  alters  the  old  familiar  social  landscapes. 

So  what  is  a person  to  do?  Must  we  re-dedicate 
ourselves  to  commitment?  No.  In  a world  of  change 
we  must  learn  to  observe,  listen,  watch,  assess,  and 
finally,  make  decisions  about  what  we  want  to  do 
that  we  know  (or  must  remind  ourselves)  will  only 
be  good  for  a few  years,  before  the  situation  has 
again  changed.  Why  do  you  suppose  ideas  like 
Catch  22  have  become  part  of  our  lexicon?  Catch 
22  is  committing  myself,  only  to  find  the  situation 
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News  of  Meetings 

The  question  of  size  and  organization  of  quar- 
terly meetings  within  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is  being 
considered  not  only  in  College  Park  Quarter  but 
also  in  Southern  California  Quarter.  Such  questions 
are  being  discussed  as  whether  there  should  be  several 
separate  geographical  Quarters  and  how  business 
beyond  the  purview  of  individual  meetings  can  best 
be  carried  on. 

Some  members  of  Eastside  Meeting,  in  further- 
ing the  aims  of  Pacific  Life  Community  to  change 
our  national  priorities,  have  been  concentrating  on 
the  Trident  program.  On  the  Hiroshima-Nagasaki 
anniversary,  over  100  people  participated  in  a demon- 
stration and  about  a dozen  were  arrested.  Tom 
Schmoe,  among  others,  was  released  on  his  own  re- 
cognizance. During  a later  demonstration,  more 
were  arrested;  these  were  kept  in  jail  overnight. 
Tom  Schmoe  and  George  Recknagel  refused  bail, 
feeling  they  had  done  nothing  wrong.  They  fasted 
for  five  days,  and  then  the  magistrate  released  them. 
Their  trial  date  is  Nov.  24. 

Vital  Statistics 

Births 

To  Judy  and  Bill  Rudolph,  Eastside  Meeting,  a 
son,  David  William,  October  2. 

Deaths 

Hertha  Atkinson,  University  Meeting,  died  Sep- 
tember 21,  aged  86.  A memorial  meeting  was  held 
September  26  and  a memorial  published  in  Uni- 
versity Meeting  Newsletter  for  October. 


{continued  from  page  43) 

totally  changed  immediately  after  the  ceremony. 

Quakers  are  well  equipped  to  avoid  such  catches. 
We  have  a prescription  for  commitment.  Proceed  as 
way  opens.  I give  thanks  every  day  for  that  first 
word.  We  don’t  say  wait  for  the  way  to  open.  We 
don’t  say  commit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  destiny. 
Proceed  as  way  opens.  And  with  eyes  and  ears 
borrowed  from  the  Almighty,  we  pick  out  our  way. 
Peace. 


Robert  J.  Heilman 
Sacramento  Meeting 
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MEMORIAL 

Alexander  Shaw  Price  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting, 
who  died  June  27,  was  born  in  Makefield  Township, 
Pennsylvania,  December  13,  1916.  Alex’s  mother 
died  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  he  was 
reared  by  aunts  and  uncles  in  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  New  Jersey.  His  formal  education 
was  at  George  School,  Newtown,  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  a conscientious  objector  to  World  War  II  and 
performed  part  of  his  alternative  service  in  a State 
hospital  in  New  Hampshire.  He  came  to  California 
with  his  friend  Reginald  Paget  in  1945.  Here  he  met 
Shirley  Barrows,  whom  he  married  in  1947.  His 
work  with  ceramics  led  to  development  of  skills  as  a 
potter  and  creator  of  a fine  blue-glazed  ware.  Later 
he  was  employed  by  Beckman  Instruments  in  elec- 
tronic engineering  for  17  years  and  was  sent  to 
Japan  and  to  Scotland  to  oversee  manufacturing  in 
Beckman  plants  there.  His  last  two  years  were  with 
Electronic  Engineering  Company  in  Santa  Ana. 

Alex  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Orange  County 
Friends  Meeting  and  he  served  not  only  as  its  first 
clerk  but  also  was  on  many  of  its  committees.  He 
was  a fortunate  man.  He  had  a wife  and  five  children 
whom  he  cherished,  a home  gained  through  his  own 
labors,  a talent  that  he  expressed  in  tangible  form, 
and  many  friends  who  valued  and  loved  him. 


